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HE first February number of the Revue des 

Deux Mondes begins with a collection of the 
letters of Louis Pasteur, written during his 
youth. The instalment takes us from 1840— 
when Pasteur, seventeen years of age, was a 
student at Besancon—to 1848, when, at Paris, 
he is witness to the disturbances of the Revo- 
lution of that spring. His last sentences, 
written April 16, 1848, show a boyish enthu- 
siasm : 

Je suis trés heureux d’avoir été & Paris aux 
journées de Février et d’y étre maintenant 
encore. Je quitterais Paris avec regret en ce 
moment. Ce sont de beaux et de sublimes 
euseignements que ceux qui se déroulent ici 
sous les yeux. Je m’aguerris aussi A tous ves 
bruits de combats, d’émeute, et, s’il le fallait, 
je me battrais avec le plus grand courage pour 
la sainte cause de la République. 

His letters reveal the thoroughness with 
which Pasteur applied himself to work, and 
the good range of the education he received at 
Besancon. He is seen also as the mentor of 
his sisters; the giver of excellent advice 
somewhat dictatorially imparted; the filial 
but self-confident and outspoken son; above 
all, the indefatigable worker for whom work 
and, therein the strenuous exercise of will, 
were the one great joy in the world. This all 
sounds a little priggish: yet the letters do 
not make that impression, being so spontan- 
eous and full of intellectual energy. Consid- 
ering that he was not working at letters they 
are also remarkably well written. 

_Mme Berthe Vulliemin gives her impres- 
sions of present-day London. The helpful 
eSonen, naturally, stands out in them, for 

mdon in the black-out furnishes the greater 

art of her experiences. On the whole she 
as seen it much as we see it ourselves. M. de 

Chambrun, in a contribution entitled 





‘ Pétersbourg et Pétrograd,’ publishes ex- 
tracts from letters written to the lady who 
became his wife during the time he was 
secretary to the French Embassy in Russia. 
The first letter is dated 23 July, 1914; it is 
followed by several more of that year up to 
September, after which we find him writing 
at the end of 1916. The instalment takes us 
to 15 Jan., 1917, thus covering the death of 
Rasputin. One of those present when Ras- 
putin was killed was the Grand Duke 
Dimitri. On the evening of the day—when 
rumours and contradictions of rumours were 
afloat everywhere—M. de Chambrun met him 
at dinner at the Yacht Club and sat next to 
him. 

Je me tournai vers mon voisin le grand-duc 
Dimitri. Celui-ci était blanc comme 2 Lappe. 
Son oeil injecté trahissait l’inquiétude. En 
m’asseyant & cété de lui, j’ens l’impression que 
la main qu’il me tendait avec un pile sourire 
avait trempé dans le dame. Sensation indé- 
finissable. 


[HE Journal of the Friends’ Historical 

Society is a paper which by reason of its 
exceedingly individual point of view usually 
carries something agreeably refreshing about 
it. The new number (Vol, xxxvi., for 1939), 
is satisfactory in that way, in spite of the 
fact that the incidence of war has, the Edi- 
torial Note informs readers, led to some cur- 
tailment. The principal contents are two 
Presidential Addresses, one by Elizabeth 
Brockbank on the development of Quakerism 
in the Lancaster District; the other by 
Beatrice Saxon Snell about Thomas Ellwood. 
The former brings the Fells of Swarthmoor 
once more before us, and we noted a pleasant 
trait of Margaret Fell. She deplored the 
fussy insistence on unmitigated plainness in 
dress to which the women Friends were 
becoming addicted, and denounced their con- 
stant wearing of ‘‘sad colours.”” Such 
“colours as the hills are’’ she used prettily 
to say were what womenfolk would suitably 
be dressed in. For Thomas Ellwood it is 
claimed that more than any famous Quaker 
of the seventeenth century he was a typical 
man of his times. He combined two impulses 
the conservative and the revolutionary, 
which were both then actively rife, and the 
interest of this account of him lies largely in 
the penetrating way in which their inter- 
action is traced. He is studied at length, 
and any one who needs a good account of 
him without going to sources (to the chief of 
which, however, references are given), should 
make a note of his appearance here. 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 


THE INDUS VALLEY SEALS 
AND EASTER ISLAND. 


EADERS of ‘N. and Q.’ are undoubtedly 
familiar with the countless comments 
caused by the discovery made by de Hevesy 
that the Indus Valley script as seen from the 
seals found at Mohenjo-daro and Harrappa 
bear a close resemblance to the Easter Island 
script. But it may not be out of place here to 
give a short sketch of the two cultures and an 
account of the discovery for the benefit of 
non-specialists. 

Until comparatively recent times it was 
generally believed that the Aryan conquerors 
brought civilisation to India, and that when 
they conquered the country the people were 
living in a state of savagery. But the archae- 
ological excavations of Sir John Marshall 
and his collaborators have proved this hypo- 
thesis to have been entirely false, 

An ancient civilisation has been found in 
the ruins of Mohenjo-daro and Harappa. 
This civilisation had nothing to do with the 
Aryan civilisation, since we know a good deal 
about the latter from the Vedas. The Aryans 
lived in wooden houses in villages, but the 
others lived in stone and red-brick built 
houses in towns and cities; the houses at 
Mohenjo-daro contained bath-rooms, and the 
drainage was secured by means of drains 
with culverts of large dimensions, The 
Aryans did not consume fish, but at Mohenjo- 
daro fish was the favourite dish. The Aryans 
venerated the cow, but at Mohenjo-daro it 
was the bull. The Aryans were intolerant 
towards all those who were not of their own 
race, but the cranial finds at Mohenjo-daro 
show that several races lived there together. 
Therefore on the whole it is certain that the 
people who inhabited these ancient towns of 
the Indus Valley were not the same as the 
Aryan conquerors who arrived in India after 
many centuries. 

Several facts show that the Indus Valley 
civilisation had communications with other 
parts of the world. Thus, objects coming 
from the Indus were found at Sumer; the 
metals and stones found in the Indus Valley, 
as for example jade, prove conclusively that 
the people of ancient India had trade rela- 
tions with distant parts; remains of Equus 
Przevalski—the horse of the proto-Finno- 








Ugrians—were found at Mohenjo-daro. But 
what interests us most is that in almost all 
the houses discovered at Mohenjo-diro and at 
Harappa were found little seals with inscrip. 
tions and figures of various animals on them. 
These seals are made of steatite and number 
about a thousand. None of the seals so far 
discovered contains more than three lines of 
inscription on one side. A list of the Indus 
Valley signs has been published by Marshall, 
and Hunter has published two works—a book 
in 1934 and a paper in 1932—on the same 
seals. 

Let us now leave the splendours of the 
Indus Valley and follow the footsteps of our 
boyhood friend Robinson Crusoe—who lived 
in the island Juan Fernandez—and go to 
Kaster Island, Easter Island, or Rapa Nui, 
is situated in the Pacific Ocean at a distance 
of 3760 kilometres from the coast of Chile, and 
belongs to the Chilean government since 1888, 
According to a tradition Hotu-Matua, after 
having reigned for twenty-five years in 
another island in the Pacific Ocean, was 
dethroned and was forced to flee. On the eve 
of his departure his uncle appeared to him 
in a dream and instructed him to voyage 
eastwards across the Pacific till he came to a 
distant island where he would be able to found 
a new kingdom. Hotu-Matua, accompanied 
by his wife and two hundred of his followers 
of both sexes, left the next day in two boats, 
and took with him sixty-seven ko-hau- 
rongorongo, or ‘‘ talking tablets.’’ After 
being on the ocean for two months, he and 
his followers reached 7'e pito o te henua (‘‘ the 
end of the world ’’), Easter Island, where he 
settled with his followers and reigned as king. 
Since the beginning of the Easter Island 
dynasty there have been fifty-seven (according 
to Thomson), or twenty-nine (according to 
Jaussen), or thirty-one (according to Lape- 
lin), or thirty (according to Mrs. Routledge) 
kings of Easter Island. We do not know 
when Hotu-Matua’s migration took place, but 
it was probably towards the beginning of the 
twelfth century. The last of the kings of 
Easter Island was Ariki Maurata. 

. As to whence the Pascuans! came, Lav- 
achery is of opinion that every indication 
points towards the Gambier Islands. This 
supposition is based no less on the similarity 
of languages and of archaeological objects 
than on the fact that the Gambier Islands are 
the nearest to Easter Island on the west. At 





1 I have used the term “ Pascuans ”—follow- 
ing Lavachery—in pace of the more cumber- 
some Erglish expression “ Easter Islanders. 
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any rate it is an undeniable fact that the 
Pascuans are Polynesians. 

The first settlements of the Pascuans were 
at Anakena on the north coast and at Aka- 
hanga on the south. They were an agricul- 
tural people. Their technical skill is seen 
from their weapons and implements of 
obsidian and fish-hooks made of bone and 
stone. Their house shows many analogies 
with the Hawaiian house. They were tat- 
toed, and on feast days they painted their 
bodies with appropriate emblems. The kings 
belonged to the Miru clan. The king and 
those of the royal family, along with certain 
other people, knew the art of writing on the 
“talking tablets,’’ which were incised with 
certain signs as an aid to memory. 

In 1862 Peruvian slave-traders raided 
Raster Island and carried away nine hundred 
men, among whom was Ariki Maurata, the 
king. Soon afterwards two epidemics swept 
the country, and then came the deportation 
of three hundred Pascuans as labourers to 
Tahiti. So that the population of between 
two and three thousand in 1862 dwindled 
down to one hundred and seventy-five in 1871 
and one hundred and eleven in 1877. The 
number of Pascuans who could read and write 
could never have been very great, and it is 
no wonder that after these catastrophes the 
knowledge of writing was practically lost. 

The first European to notice the Easter 
Island script was the Spanish captain Gon- 
zales (1770); the next one to do so was the 
missionary Hyraud (1864). But neither of 
them attached any importance to the matter. 
In 1868 Father Zumbohm accidentally found 
a tablet with writing on it. He immediately 
recognised its importance and reported it to 
his bishop Jaussen. In 1870 Bishop Jaussen 
found a Pascuan in Tahiti named Metoro 
Tauauré who was able to read the tablets. 
Jaussen wrote down the texts, but these texts 
are still for the most part unpublished, Six- 
teen years later, in 1886, Thomson found 
another man, Ure Vaeiko, who was able to 
read from the photographs of some tablets. 
Last of all in 1914 Mrs. Routledge found 
another man who was able to read a second 
form of Pascuan writing — the tau-writing. 
But since the man died of leprosy soon after 
her arrival, Mrs. Routledge was unable to 
obtain exact information from him. 

Since the time of Bishop Jaussen and the 
discovery of the Pascuan script, numerous 
articles have been written on the subject in 


garded as purely local; no other script 
resembling it was found in any other part 
of the world. 

In 1932 Guillaume de Hevesy, a Hungarian 
scholar resident for many years in Paris, 
began to compare the Indus Valley script with 
the Easter Island script. Almost at the 
very beginning of his studies hé found one 
common sign—three circles, one above the 
other, bisected by a straight line—in both of 
them. In spite of the great difficulty in 
obtaining photographs of the Easter Island 
tablets,2 he succeeded in a comparatively 
short time in finding no less than one hundred 
and sixty different signs which were similar 
in both the scripts. In September 1932 Prof, 
Pelliot communicated de Hevesy’s findings to 
the French Academy. This communication 
was the result of a manuscript in which one 
hundred and seventy-four comparisons were 
made, based on two hundred and twenty-six 
Indus Valley signs and their variants and 
five hundred and nineteen Easter Island signs. 
As a result of de Hevesy’s researches the 
Franco-Belgian expedition left for Easter 
Island on board the French warship Rigault- 
de-Genouilly. The director of the expedition 
was Louis Watelin; Henri Lavachery of 
Brussels was the archaeologist, and Alfred 
Métraux, of Swiss nationality and formerly 
of Tucuman, was the ethnologist. Watelin 
died off the coast of Chile. The expedition, 
however, proceeded and reached Easter Island 
on 29 July, 1934. 

The close resemblance between the Indus 
Valley and the Easter Island scripts is seen 
at its best from the highly complicated signs. 
The following nineteen comparisons, taken 
from de Heyesy’s earlier work but reproduced 
in his later articles, leave no doubt in the 
matter. The first and simpler sign in each 
pair is from the Indus Valley and the second 
from Easter Island. 

In the preface to Hunter’s book, ‘ The 
Script of Mohenjo-Daro and its Connections 
with other Scripts’ (London, 1934), Prof. 
Langdon (p. ix.) was emphatic in saying that 
‘‘ there can be no doubt concerning the iden- 
tity of the Indus and Easter Island scripts.”’ 
On the other hand Lavachery has grave 


2 De Hevesy says that they are in such widely 
separated museums as at Braine-le-Comte (Bel- 
gium), London, Leningrad, Washington, San- 
tiago (Chile), Berlin and Vienna. To these 
Heine-Geldern, in his list of twenty-one tablets, 
adds Concepcion (Chile) and Honolulu. 





scientific journals, popular magazines and 


the daily press, but the script was always re- | 


3 Twenty comparisons are given here, but 
one—the second from the top in the third 


column--is a mistake. 
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doubts in the matter (‘ Ile de Paques ’ (Paris, 
1935), p. 55). In 1934 Michelson made some 
disparaging remarks about de Hevesy’s dis- 
covery (American Anthropologist, ns.; xxxvi., 
p. 632), which were contradicted by the pre- 
sent writer (American Anthropologist, ns. 
Xxxviii., pp. 148 sq.) in 1936. And finally 
in 1938 Métraux severely attacked and criti- 
cised de Hevesy (‘ The Proto-Indian Script 
and the Easter Island Tablets,’ Anthropos, 
xxxiii. (1938), pp. 218-239); and in the same 
year appeared o Hevesy’s rejoinder (‘ The 
Easter Island and the Indus Valley Scripts,’ 
Anthropos, xxxiii. (1938), pp. 808-814) and 
a scholarly study of the Easter Island script 
by Heine-Geldern (‘ Die Osterinselschrift,’ 
Anthropos, xxxiii. (1938), pp. 815-909) in the 
postscript of which (pp. 899-909) he warmly 
upholds de Hevesy’s identifications. 

Since owing to the war between England and 
Germany there may be difficulties in obtain- 
ing .Anthropos in which Heine-Goldern’s 
article appeared, a summary of Métraux’s 
accusations and Heine-Goldern’s answer is 
given below. 

Métraux accuses de Hevesy of unscholarly 
and ungentlemanly conduct. Hevesy is said 
to have invented non-existent Indus Valley 
signs and to have deliberately falsified other 
signs. In some cases de Hevesy is said to 
have changed the proportion of the signs 
in order to give a false appearance, in 











‘Fig. 1. 








another he ‘“‘ has arbitrarily twisted around 
this image to make it resemble an Easter 
Island sign’’ (p. 234). Then Métraux goes 
on to say that ‘‘Mr. Hevezy [sic]* would 
have perhaps added to the scientific import- 
ance of his sensational discovery, had he given 
his sources—the numbers of the Indus signs 
compared, and the tablet from which he chose 
at random the corresponding Easter Island 
parallels. Perhaps the obliviousness was dic- 
tated by prudence.’”? But Hevesy has given 
his sources in his manuscript which Pelliot 
communicated to the French Academy. The 
charges against de Hevesy are serious in as 
much that he is accused not only of being un- 
scholarly but of being a common ewindler. 
Métraux reproduced eighty of de Hevesy’s 
hundred and seventy-four comparisons and 
said that only in one case could he find 4 
‘‘ striking and real parallel between the two 
scripts,’ his No. 33; and in this one case 
Heine-Geldern does not agree with him 
(p._ 906). ae 
To the numerous resemblances in signs given 
by de Hevesy, Heine-Geldern (p. 872, Fig. 14) 
adds another which deserves our special atten- 
tion. The first sign is from Easter Island 


4 Dr. Métraux might have noticed that de 
Hevesy’s name is spelt with an s and not with 
a z; this s is pronounced “sh.” Even this 
mis-spelling of the name will show how careless 
Métraux was in his so-called “ critical study ; 
we too may say that “he plays on words. 
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(Tablet Aruku Kurenga), the second from 
Harappa (after Hunter, ‘‘ Script ’’), and the 
third from Mohenjo-daro (after ‘ Ann. Rep. 
Arch. Surv. India for the Years 1930-1934 ’). 

Commenting on Métraux’s criticism, 
Heine-Geldern (p. 900) writes: 


To begin with Dr, Métraux has rot even taken 





Besides these 7 is found in Hunter’s 
book (‘ Script,’ table lvi., pl. xviii., fig. 365; 
pl. xxv., fig. 488); 35 is also there (‘ Script,’ 
p. 169, pl. xxxii., fig. 107), and 47 in both 
the works which Métraux so _ often 
quotes (‘Script,’ p. 140, pl. xii., fig. 233; 
pl. xx., fig. 405; pl. xxv., figs. 476, 477; 
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the trouble to look into one of Hevesy’s most 
important sources, Dr, Hunter’s article con- 
taining the latest list of Indus script signs. It 
is true that this article was published as early 


as 1932, whereas Hunter’s book, which Métraux | 


consulted was not published until 1934. How- 
ever, if Dr. Métraux had more carefully read 
the introduction of this book, he would have 
seen that in spite of its late date of publica- 
tion it had been completed as early as 1929 and 
claims to reproduce only such inscriptions as 
had been fourd in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
up to April 1927... In his sign list of 1932, 
however, Dr. Hunter, as he expressly states, 
was able to use “every inscription excavated 
up to April 1931.” This list of 1932 thus repro- 
duces quite a number of signs as yet not other- 
wise known. Dr. Métraux could have found 
here most of the signs which, according to him, 
“do not exist in the available repertories ” or 
which, in his opinidn, were “ adjusted” by 
Hevesy. 

Furthermore, Heine-Geldern points out that 
Métraux did not even carefully consult the 
works by Marshall and Hunter as he claims 
to have done, 

Below are given some of the disputed signs 
—signs which Métraux says he could not find 
in Hunter. The Arabic numerals refer to 
Métraux’s list of Hevesy’s comparisons and 
the Roman numerals to Hunter’s sign list in 
his 1932 article (‘ Mohenjodaro-Indus Epi- 
oe Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
182, pp. 466-503—Sign list, pp. 494-503) : 


Métrauz Hunter Métraux Hunter 
1 CXLIV 3 XXVI 
6 XCcl 11 CIII 
18 CXXIII 19 CXXIII 
21 III 25 VIII 
2% VIII 31 XCIV 
% LIX 39 LIX 
% XXIX 47 VII 
64 LXXII 66 LXXIV 
74 LXx 76 LXII 





pl. xxviii., fig, 15; (Sir) John Marshall, 
‘Mohenjo Daro and the Indus Civilization ’ 
(London, 1930), pl. civ., fig. 37; pl. cv., fig. 
50; pl. ex., figs. 303, 325). In comparisons 
77, 78, 79 and 80 Métraux complains that 
the Indus figures do not show the ears, but 
de Hevesy points out (p, 813) that they are 
“merely silhouettes.” On the other hand 
Heine-Geldern points out that 17 and pos- 
sibly also 49 are not scriptural signs and 
therefore must be eliminated ; 56, 57 and 8 are 
too much damaged in the original and there- 
fore should be discarded; 2b and 27 are in- 
correctly drawn ; in 30 the Easter Island sign 
has been misunderstood and incorrectly repro- 
duced by de Hevesy; in signs 44, 45 and 59 
the original ovals have been erroneously re- 
placed by circles. Comparison 72 (Fig. 1, 
second from the top in the third column) is 
Hunter’s sign lxxiii; with regard to this Dr. 
Hunter writes to M. de Hevesy (Private 
letter, quoted by de Hevesy, p. 810): 

I am sorry to have misled you regarding sign 
Lxxiit p. 498 of my 1932 list. I ought to have 
appended a footnote to the effect that hatching 
was intended to indicate a dejacement [evi- 
dently a misprint for “defacement ”] of the 
original. In such nos. as Lxxxvi this is 
obvious, but in txxm1 ‘it is not obvious. My 
apologies ! 

He also says (Ibid., p. 809) that ‘‘in every 
case without exception when you [i.e., M. de 
Hevesy | have taken signs from my work you 


| have faithfully reproduced them with scrupu- 
| lous, and indeed remarkable exactitude.” 


In his manuscript de Hevesy had worked 
out a hundred and seventy-four comparisons ; 
in each of his 1933 and 1934 articles he gave 
a hundred comparisons, of which eighty are 
the same in both, therefore these articles con- 
tain a hundred and twenty comparisons in all, 
Even supposing that the existence of this 
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manuscript was unknown to Métraux,5 he 


still had a hundred and twenty comparisons, 
but he chose only eighty. In other words, he 
chose only those which, through his own care- 
lessness, seemed to him to be most likely to 
prove de Hevesy to be a cheat and a swindler, 
and those again from the earlier article. 
Thus, Métraux objects to the swastika sign, 
but this sign was not reproduced in the 1934 
article. Why did Métraux choose only those 
signs where he failed to find the originals and 
pass over in silence those where, presumably, 
he found the originals? The answer is 
simple: He found forty resemblances, and 
forty resemblances are certainly not ‘‘ bound 
to appear automatically between two picto- 
graphies whenever and _ wherever they 
appear.’’ Why again did he reproduce only 
the plates from the earlier article and not 
from the latest one? In fact, we may ask: 
Why did he write his ‘‘ critical study ’”’ at 
all if he could not be critical? 

Métraux’s study in Anthnopos is uncritical 
and biassed; and he has committed an even 
more serious blunder by repeating his accusa- 
tions with further distortions of facts in a 
daily paper (Za Prensa, Buenos Aires, 24 
July, 1938) whose readers are not in a posi- 
tion to know better. It would seem that the 
least Dr. Alfred Métraux, who is at prsent 
of Yale University, can do is to offer a public 
and unconditional apology to M, Guillaume 
de Hevesy. 

The many points of similarity between the 
Indus and the Easter Island scripts naturally 
bring up the question as to their origin. No 
one imagines that one is directly derived from 
the other. The probabilities, on the other 
hand, are that they both owe their origin to a 
common, and hitherto unknown, script which, 
according to Heine-Geldern, may have existed 
in ancient times in Turkestan or Iran. 


BIREN BONNERJEA. 
Royal Hungarian University, Budapest. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxix. 274, 292, 418; clxxi, 382; 
elxxvii. 33, 274, 345, 399; ante p. 26.) 
THE following Dorset wills were proved in 

the P.C.C. during the second half of the 
year 1729, 


5 This is surely difficult to suppose, for then 
we must also suppose that Prof. Pelliot 
made his communication to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres on de Hevesy’s 
word alone. 











Nathaniel Lorine, of Pounp, par, of 
Hawkcuurcn, soap-boiler. (205 Abbott), 
Dated 24 Dec. 1728; proved 11 July 1729, by 
son John, sole exor. My sons John and 
Nathaniel, and Samuel (under twenty-one), 
My daughter Elizabeth, under twenty-one, 
Nathaniel Battescomb, of H., yeoman. Be- 
quests included a pame (the mantle thrown 
over an infant who is going to be christened), 
and silver spoons, etc., with marks N.E.L., 
K.M.L., M.S.E.U. and LA.L.I. Witnesses: 
Tho, French, James Domett, junior. 

John Hatiert, of Lyme Recis, (225 
Abbott). Dated 7 Apr. 1729; proved 5 Aug. 
1729. Appoints as sole exor., David Symes, 
clerk, of L.R., at present living with me (who 
proved). Lands in Bridport and Allington. 
My kinswoman, Hannah Moss, ef Bridport, 
and now at L.R. My maidservant, Mary 
Sevile. Witnesses: N. Gundry, Joseph Wal- 
lis, John Tucker. 

Thomas Smitu, of NewrTon, par. of Srur- 
MISTER MARSHALL. (234 Abbott). Dated 24 
May 1728; proved by relict Elizabeth, who 
was the widow of Benjamin Balam, of 
Litchett Maltravers, deceased. Property in 
Wareham. My mother, Grace §. My 
nephew John S., only son of my brother 
John. My brothers, Nathaniel, Francis and 
William 8S. My sister Martha. My god- 
daughter, Elizabeth Harding, and her sister 
Ursula H. Abigale Baker, if living, and her 
father, John B., of L.M. Mr. Roger Sew- 
ard, Mr. William Turner, Richard Hall, and 
George Trenchard, junior, Esq. Appoints 
my friend John Chapman, of Swanidge, my 
wife, and my brother Nathaniel, as exors. 
Last-named proved; others renouncing. Wit- 
nesses: John Leysong, James Meaden, Robert 
Barnes. 

Thomas Burt, of Bripport, maltster. (241 
Abbott). Dated 6 May 1729; proved 27 Sept. 
1729. Left to his wife Julian, the White 
Horse Inn, Bridport. Property in Bradpole. 
Sons: William and John. Daughters: 
Sarah, Julian and Anne B. 

John Jounston, of Shaston (SHarressury), 
maltster. (250 Abbott), Dated 30°April 1729; 
proved 1 Sept. 1729. Sisters, Mary John- 
ston (who proved as sole exec.) and Sarah 
Penny. Witnesses: Tho, Param, William 
Harris, William H., jun. 

Mary Weston, of Catew Weston, Stal 
BRIDGE, widow. (260 Abbott). Vide Hutchins, 
1774, ii. 247. Dated 29 Nov. 1725; proved 
in 1729, and also 12 Dec. 1739, by Mary 
Pitcher, heretofore Hellyer, now wife 0 
Richard P., testatrix’s great-granddaughter, 
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to whom administration was granted, Will 
mentioned my great-granddaughter Mary 
Hellyer, under twenty-one, now residing with 
me. Poor of Gillingham and Stalbridge. My 
great-grandson, William H.; my two other 
great-grandchildren, Joane and Martha H. 
My son-in-law, William Weston, Esq., his 
wife and children. My cousin, Jane Wil- 
loughby, spinster, now living with me. Wit- 
nesses: Richard Wright, Edward King, 
Thomas Parriott. 

William Butt, of Stirthill, parish of Surp- 
ton GorGe, ironmonger. (263 Abbott). 
Dated 12 June 1729; proved 2 Oct. 1729, by 
relict, Catharine, to whom he left ‘‘ the next 
presentation to the Rectory of Corfe Castle.”’ 
Property in Symondsbury. Sons; Matthew, 
William (deceased), Abraham, Thomas. 
Daughter-in-law, Dorothy Bull. Grand- 
daughter, Ann B. My niece, Ann Polhill. 
My niece, Rebecca. Witnesses: Samuel 
Bishop, Mary Denland, Jno, Chichester. 

John Conway, the elder, of West Mitton, 
ar, of PowrerstocK, yeoman. (265 Abbott). 

ated 18 Oct. 1728; proved 2 Oct. 1729 by 
son John, exor. My wife Edith. My niece 
Ann Gundry. Witnesses: Eliz. Conway, 
Abraham Berry, John Chichester, jun. 

John CHUDLEIGH, of CHALMINGTON, Esq. 
(267 Abbott). Vide Hutchins, 1774, ii. 283. 
Dated 27 June 1729; proved 15 Oct. 1729 by 
brother, George C., exor. Witnesses: Amos 
Callard, Hubt, Husey, jun. 

Thomas Isaack, jun., of TaRENT LAUNSTON. 
(273 Abbott). Dated 16 Oct. 1716; proved 
9 Oct. 1729 by relict, Elizabeth. Poor of 
Tarent Launston and of Tarent Monkton. My 
sister, Hannah Muston. “I give unto my 
wife the royalty during her life of this my 
last will and testament.’? Witnesses: Mary 
Young, John Harris. 

Thomas MansEtt, of SHersorne, apothe- 
cary. (275 Abbott). Dated 2 April 1729; 


proved, with codicil, 14 Oct. 1729, by 
danghter, Sarah M., executrix. To be 
interred, by four in the afternoon in the 


summer or three in the winter, in the church 
of §., in my father’s sepulchre, under my 
wife’s monument; and to be sung to church 
by twelve of the best singers the organist shall 
appoint, and a psalm of thanksgiving to be 
sung immediately after the service is ended, 
for which let the singers have each of them 
a pair of gloves, and the organist a hat band 
and gloves; and the Reverend Mr, James 
Lacy to preach my funeral sermon if he is 





living. My wife Susannah. My daughter | 
Ann Thornton ; my grandson John T. (all my | 


books relating to physick). My daughter 
Honour Beaton. Witnesses: Samuel Bishop, 
John Hyde, John Totterville. 

Samuel Bowpircn, the elder, of CHarp- 
stock, gent. (289 Abbott). Dated 2 Oct. 
1728; proved 3 Nov. 1729, by eldest son, 
Samuel, sole exor. Estate at Pawlett, Som. 
My son George, Jane his wife and Jennie his 
daughter. To my grandson John, the son of 
George B., ‘‘ £20 to bind him out an appren- 
tice; and in case he shall be inclined and 
willing to be bound to a surgeon, then in such 
case I give him all my chirurgicall and physi- 
call books and instruments whatsoever there- 
unto or unto that profession belonging.’”’ My 
granddaughter Margaret B., daughter of my 
son Henry, deceased. My daughter Bridgett 
Deane (my large silver caudle cup); my 
grandchildren John, Thomas and June Deane, 
all under twenty-one. My granddaughters 
Jennie and Mary B., both under twenty-one. 
Witnesses: Joshua Northcote, Joseph Cook, 
Jennings Derby. 

Ann Bennetr (widow of William B.), of 
Kast Orcuarp (in Ewerne-Minster). (291 
Abbott), Will and codicil dated September, 
1726; proved November, 1729. To be interred 
in the churchyard of Margaret Marsh. My 
sons and daughters (my husband’s younger 
children), Thomas (deceased), Ann, Edith, 
Elizabeth, Mary and Matthew B. My best 
piece of lace, gold watch and seal, and harpsi- 
chord, to my daughter June. Witnesses: 
Tho. Bennett, Will: Ring. 

Deborah CrarKE, of WAREHAM, widow. 
(295 Abbott). Dated 3 May 1729; proved 15 
Nov. 1729. Daughters: Margery Gray, Mary 
Hayward, Esther Grahame; son-in-law, John 
Grahame. Grandchildren (all under twenty- 
one): Jonathan, Ann, Elizabeth and John 
Gray; Mary, Elizabeth and Sarah Hayward; 
Deborah Browne, Elizabeth Grahame and 
Rebecca Clarke. Proved by four unmarried 
daughters, Deborah, Susanna, Elizabeth and 
Catherine C., joint executrices. Witnesses: 
Daniel Journey, John Gillespie, John 
Clifton. 

Ambrose Harvey, of Wimpornge MINSTER, 
cheesemonger. (304 Abbott). Dated 26 June 
1727; proved by his widow, Charity, 11 Nov. 
1729. Sons: Robert, Ambrose, Richard, and 
(under twenty-one) William, James and 
Edward. Daughter, Mary, wife of Isaac 
Hobby. Brother-in-law, Richard Lambert, of 
W. M., linen weaver. My kinsman, Joseph 
Miles, mariner. Witnesses; Mary Lambert, 


Thomas Tilsed, Jno. Mackerell. 
John Haxg, the elder, of Whatley, par. of 
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Beminster, sackcloth maker. (305 Abbott). 
Dated 30 May 1727: proved 17 Nov. 1729, by 
relict, Anna. Property in Woodford tything, 
par. of Wellington, Som. Sons, Stephen and 
John. Witnesses: Arthur Hood, William 
Barron, jun., James Bagg, sen. 


Frep, R. Gate. 


N IVORY HINDU STATUE AT POM- 
PEII.—According to the Italian news- 
papers the excavations at Pompeii have re- 
cently brought to light, to the general sur- 
prise, an ivory statuette, about 8 ins. high, 
with an Hindu inscription attesting that it 
represents the Hindu goddess of love and 
beauty Lakshmi with her two attendants. 
This is the first time that a Hindu work of 
art, dating before a.p, 79 has been found on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and its dis- 
covery has given rise to many conjectures and 
discussions concerning its origin and the cir- 
cumstances which brought it to Pompeii. 
The opinion that has found most favour is 
that the owner of the statuette must have 
been a member of the colony of Nabataean 
Arabs, inhabiting Puteoli, modern Pozzuoli, 
who had the practical monopoly of the trade 
between Italy and the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Other authorities are inclined to think 
that it was brought to Pompeii by an officer 
who had taken part in the expedition, which 
the Emperor Augustus sent out a.p. 25 under 
Elisus Gallus, to the coasts of Southern Egypt 
and Arabia in order to establish commercial 
relations with India and the Far East. Others 
again suppose that it was brought to Italy by 
some Egyptian visiting Rome. 
G. CaTaLant. 


RISMS BELONGING TO SIR ISAAC 
NEWTON.—At cxlv. 8, the Rev, H. T. 
Inman writes that he is enquiring as to the 
genuineness of the prism afterwards acquired 
by the British Museum (clii, 433). He also 
mentions the purchase of three prisms for £3. 
The Times correspondent at Milan reports 
under date of Jan. 2 (1939) that three prisms 
were purchased by the late Professor Baila, 
of Treviso, who bequeathed them to the new 
museum of his native city, 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


OON-LORE.—-The West Briton and Corn- 
wall Advertiser, Dec. 4, 1840, comments 

on a severe frost and quotes an “old adage ”’: 
‘A Tuesday’s moon comes too soon.’’ The 
moon during the recent abnormal weather was 
new on Tuesday the 9th ultimo. Now that 





weather forecasts are blacked out, it might be 
well to rub up our knowledge of weather-lore, 


ASHLEY Rowe, 
Mount Hawke, Truro, 


AN EARLY BURNS CELEBRATION. 

The following hand-bill, which is curious 
alike in its phraseology and for the light it 
ingenuously sheds upon the state of the 
Burns cult—in the West Country at least— 
some 114 years ago, may possibly be unknown 
to a good many Scots. I transcribe from a 
copy preserved in an old scrap-book of odds 
and ends relating to Lochwinnoch. It is to 
be regretted that nothing less than a photo- 
graphic reproduction could do justice to the 
glorious profusion of founts employed by the 
original printer. 

BIRTH—DAY OF BURNS. 








To the Memory of ROBERT BURNS, who 
has done 
so much honour to the Poetical Character of 
his country, 
a PUBLIC DINNER will be given in the 
House of 
Mr. JAMES ORR, Innkeeper, on WEDNESDAY 
25th January, 1826. 








Dinner will be on the Table at 3 o’clock. 








TICKETS (including all expences) 4s, 6d. each, 
may be had at the Bar of the Inns. 

No Tickets will be Sold after the 18th of 
January, 

It is a circumstance to be lamnented, that 
in such a flourishing Village, not devoid of 
literary taste and talent, so little Public spirit 
should hitherto have been evinced. It is, how- 
ever, to be presumed, that the ensuing Dinner 
will, by its respectability, at once do credit to 
the good sense of the People of Lochwirnoch, 
and add one feeble ray to the halo of glory 
that encircles the head of Scotland’s deathless 
Bard. 

J. Neilson, Printer, Paisley. 


JoHun L. WEIR. 


CCENTRICITIES IN FOOD.—A recent 
query and reply about lemons in these 
columns reminded me of a curious case men- 
tioned to me about forty-five years ago by a 
friend who was a doctor. He met a young 
woman who had but one article of diet, on 
which she subsisted entirely: lemon cheese- 
cakes. I do not think there are many exam- 
ples of people who take but one kind of food. 
What surprised me most in this example 
though, was that the food chosen should be 
of such an artificial type. ‘ 
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ACHER IN LONDON. — What is th 
source of the statement that Bliicher, on 
seing London from the top of the Monument, 
remarked: ‘‘ Was fur Plunder,’’ or, accord- 
ing to one version, “‘ Was far Plandern? and 
what did the Field Marshal mean? ‘‘ Plun- 
der,” in German, may have the sense of 
“loot,” or “ rubbish.’’ I am under the im- 
pression that the question has been debated 
ina daily paper within the last ten years. 


Craup RvssELL. 


EMPSFORD, CO. BEDFORD.—I am col- 
lecting material for a history of this 
parish. George Keynsham was lord of the 
manor circ, 1634. His daughter, Anne, who 
married Anthony St. John (son of Lord Bol- 
ingbroke) succeeded him. She transferred the 
manor to Dr. Knightley Chetwode, Dean of 
Gloucester and, later, of York, who died at 
Tempsford in 1720. Any information regard- 
ing the lives, at Tempsford, of the St. Johns 
and Chetwodes, and of references to the place 
in general literature will be appreciated. 
Tempsford, a place of great antiquity, was 
a stronghold of the Danes in a.p. 920. 
H. E. Cuapman. 
The Lodge, Tempsford, Beds. 


DVOWSON: ST. COLUMB MAJOR.— 
This was offered for sale in July, 1812, 
“estimated value £1,050.”’ In 1826 it was 
again offered (West Briton, 31 March, 1826), 
“estimated value £2,500 per annum.’’ Can 





_ anyone suggest the reason for this great dis- 


crepancy? Wallis’s ‘Cornwall Register’ 
we) gives the value of the benefice as 


oe AsHiEy Rowe. 


RDENFOIS.—It seems strange that there 
should be any doubt as to the spelling of 
the name of one who appears to have: been 
esponsible for the Rules governing the Cock- 
pit. I have found his name spelled variably 
(ctrea 1737-1789) as Ardesais, Ardenfois, and 
Ardensois, and shall be glad to have not 
only the correct orthography but also any de- 
tails (particularly biographical) about him. 
Hueu §. Giapstone. 


(JOCK, THE EMBLEM OF FRANCE. 
Why? and since when? ° 


Hucu S. GuiapsTone. 
{Is not Gallus both a cock and a man of 
Gaul?] 








IMALAYAN PASSES.—An article in 
my ‘ Scientific Dictionary,’ referred to at 
ante p. 100, s.v., ‘ Himalayan Snow-peaks,’ 
deals with the passes. The number of these 
in the Himalaya used for purposes of traffic 
is legion. The great majority, however, cross 
transverse ridges and lateral spurs at a com- 
paratively low altitude, very few in compari- 
son crossing the meridional ridge of the 
central chain from north to south. The 
latter are confined to passes all exceeding 
16,000 ft. above the sea-level, with the excep- 
tion of only four, as far as I. am cognisant. 

In a list of passes which I have compiled, 
comprising only those of 16,000 ft. and up- 
wards, I find that seventeen are between 
16,000 and 17,000 ft. ; sixteen between 17,000 
and 18,000 ft.; fifteen between 18,000 and 
19,000 ft. ; two between 19,000 and 20,000 ft., 
and two only exceeding 20,000 ft. above sea- 
level. The four exceptions mentioned above 
comprise the so-called ‘‘ Nepal Gap’’ (of 
which the vernacular name is presumably 
unknown), in eastern Nepal connecting with 
Tibet, at the remarkably low altitude of 
approximately 11,000 ft. above sea-level, the 
Zogi La and the Werang La crossing the 
Zauskar chain in Kashmir, and the Haran 
La in Kumaon near the centre of the main 
chain. 

If any of your readers know of any others 
in addition to the four named I shall be 
glad if they will duly record the same in these 
pages, as also the names of any passes (of 
which I have only four in my list exceeding 
19,000 ft.) used exclusively for traffic pur- 
poses, and excluding those employed only by 
Himalo-alpinists and adventurers. 

I am indebted for much of this information 
to the pages of the Himalayan Journal, the 
official organ of the Himalayan Club. 


Wititr1am Harcourt-Batu. 


. K, BISLEY, CLOCKMAKER. — Infor- 
mation is sought as to the maker of a 
clock in a mahogany case: one hand; dial 
marked in quarters; ornamental corners; 
winds with chain and lead weight; 24 hours. 
On the face is inscribed ‘‘ T. K. Bifley.’? The 
usual sources of information disclose nothing. 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancester. 


ARENTAN AND CARINGTON, — There 
were Comtes de Carentan in the Cotentin 

of the Duchy of Normandy (near Cherbourg) 
temp. William the Conqueror. What is 
known of them—their origin and duration, 
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surname and heraldry (including any badge | 


and motto)? And what is the meaning of 
this place-name ‘‘ Carentan’’?? Hamo, 1066, 
1st Lord of Carington in the County Palatine 
of Chester after the Conquest, ancestor of the 
English Caringtons, was traditionally a cadet 
of the Counts. What is known of that con- 
nection, and what arms were borne by Hamo 
or/and his immediate descendants, the earliest 
Caringtons? Did the Carington family, at 
any time, use any motto or any badge, and 
how did they later get their crest of a uni- 
corn’s head? (Their arms appear to have 
varied at later dates.) And of what impor- 
tance were the castle and the family? 
C. 
EWELS SET IN BLACK ENAMEL.—In 
Mrs. Craven’s ‘ Récit d’une soeur’ the 
writer’s sister-in-law, Alexandrine de la 
Ferronnays. goes to a fashionable soirée at 
Naples dressed in black velvet ‘‘ et dans mes 
cheveux, au cou et sur le corsage de ma robe, 
des rubis roses montés en émail noir.’ Were 
stones at that time often set in black enamel, 
or were these exceptional ornaments? Are 
there any such to be seen in any collection? 
Have black settings of any kind ever been 
popular for jewellery ? 
: H. J. 


IX-CENTURY DRAMATIC CRITICS.— 
Can anyone refer me to any work, 
whether a book or an article in a periodical, 
which gives biographical account of dramatic 
critics who wrote for the principal papers 
- during the nineteenth century—particularly 
during the-earlier half of it? Such work 
was then unsigned. Which was the daily 
paper whose notices of plays were most highly 
esteemed ? 


R. L. F. 
PUNCH ON THE CONTINENT. — Has 


anyone chanced to note mention of our 
English Punch in books, letters, or periodi- 
cals abroad? Was it, during the nineteenth 
century, at all appreciated in France or 
Germany ? 
R. LL. F. 


z FLUTTER OF HOUNDS.” —In a 

seventeenth-century document connected 
with the history of Bloxwich (Walsall, Staffs), 
the statement is made that Sir Gilbert Waker- 
ing (of the Essex family of that name), main- 
tained a “ flutter of hounds’’ at Bloxwich. 
What is the meaning of this strange expres- 
sion ? 


J. TURNER. 








‘** T)ASSELL.’’—In one of the documents of 

“the Tudor period preserved in the town 
chest of the ancient corporation of Walsall is 
the expression ‘“ Dassell Coales’’ in connec. 
tion with a “‘colepit’’ at Bloxwich. It has 
been stated that the baskets carried by a 
packhorse, one on each side of the animal’s 
back, were known as ‘‘dassells.’’ Is this 
correct, and what documentary proof is there 
for the statement ? 

J. Turner, 
Walsall Historical Association. 


EADWORK. — From time to time there 
occurs a revival of interest in beadwork, 
this taking usually the form of ladies’ even- 
ing bags. People then bring out old speci- 
mens from hoards of their great-grand- 
mothers’ things, and some take to copying the 
old designs, many of which are very pleasing. 
Who is the best authority on this little branch 
of needlework? Has anyone written a book 

about it? 

AIGUILLE, 


“MAKEN AS READ.’’—When was the 
custom thus indicated first introduced at 
meetings? And who first used the phrase to 
denote it ? 
L. F. 


OOKS READ EVERY YEAR.—A corre- 
spondent the other day mentioned that he 
(or she) read ‘ Little Lord Fauntleroy ’ once 
a year. This remark interested me. I should 
much like to know what are the books most 
likely to be read by book-lovers every year or 
every two or three years. For myself, I so 
read—among novels—only Jane Austen’s 
books. Trollope’s Barchester series—one or 
the other of them—I read once every two or 
three years; individual novels of Scott per- 
haps once in three or four years. A modem 
book I have found myself going over several 
times is Miss E. M. Young’s ‘ Miss Mole.’ 1 
wonder if any one reads every year works of 
Hardy, Galsworthy, or Arnold Bennett. _ 
Poets lend themselves to this annual repeti- 
tion perhaps better than prose-writers. There 
must be people, not professed students, who 
read their favourite plays of Shakespeare 
yearly ; and I should think lovers of Dante do 
the same. I rather doubt there being any one 
who reads either the ‘ Faerie Queene’ o 
‘ Paradise Lost’ every year. Perhaps Tenny- 
son and Browning, for their longer works 
have devotees of this kind, but I should guess 
these to be few, 
Lamb’s Essays or his Letters, too, one would 
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* 
expect to find thus honoured ; nor would one 
be surprised to hear of Boswell’s ‘ Johnson ’ 
having such a place. It might be interesting 
if some of your readers told us their own and 
their acquaintances’ custom in this respect. 
Could a detective novel be repeatedly read, 
one wonders. 


B. S. H. 
MERICAN MURAL PAINTINGS. —I 


wonder if some kindly American reader 
would give me information on the following 
points : 

1. Where in the United States are the finest 
mural paintings to be seen? On the whole, 
is mural decoration—by way of historical 
scenes depicted, or landscapes, or paintings 
of fauna and flora—appreciated more highly 
than decoration by conventional designs ? 

2. Is there in the United States any build- 
ing decorated in Chinese fashion—somewhat 
after the manner of the Brighton Pavilion ? 

3. I should be glad of the names of the 
American artists whose work in fresco, or 
other modes of mural decoration, has been 
most esteemed, 

TEKTON. 


E UNSOLVED ENIGMAS OF THE 
WORLD.—In his interesting reply on 
the “ Barisal guns’’ at ante p. 83, Masor 
Rupkin concludes by relegating these to the 
number of ‘‘the unsolved enigmas of the 
world.”’ It occurred to me to wonder whether 
a large number of such ‘‘ unsolved enigmas ”’ 
had been recognized. I am not thinking of 
great scientific or philosophical problems, but 
of small historical or literary or scientific 
puzzles. Thus, there is the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius’; the meaning of Charles 
I’s “ Remember ’’; the identity of the Man 
in the Iron Mask; the fate of Louis XVII. 
Puzzles in natural history, one imagines, will 
eventually be explained. We have found out 
what happens to swallows in the winter, and 
have cleared up the mystery which related 
barnacles and geese. It would be amusing, I 
think, to have a list of unsolved historical 
enigmas. 
Mary Brown. 
QOURCES WANTED. — The sources of the 
following quotations are requested :— 


1. “There is (some say) in God, 
A deep and dazzling darkness.” 


2. “It is better to die than to live, 
It is better to sleep than to grieve.” 


3. “Beauty is in the eye of the beholder.” 


G. S. 





Replies. 


JULIUS CAESAR IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 
(clxxvii. 480.) 


A CORRESPONDENT is apparently of the 

opinion that ‘‘in medieval thought and 
literature Caesar occupies a comparatively 
small place.’’ 

This point of view is not shared by the his- 
torians and students of the Middle Ages. 

On the contrary, the influence, the weight, 
the popularity of the name in the complicated 
politics of the Middle Ages, in legend, in folk- 
lore, in poetry, in troubadours’ lays, in 
monkish chronicles, in the Church, in the 
University is so great and preponderating 
that it is difficult to do justice to the subject 
in a short article. There are, however, three 
writers who have made a special study of the 
question and who, therefore, should be con- 
sulted for more details than I can give. 
Their names and the titles of their works are 
as follows: Arturo Graf, ‘ Roma nelle mem- 
orie e nelle immaginazioni del Medio Evo,’ 
Torino, 1914; Friedrich Gundolph, ‘ Caesar. 
Die Geschichte seines Ruhms,’ Berlin, 1925; 
P. F. Schramm, ‘ Kaiser, Rom und Reno- 
vatio,’ Leipzig, 1929. 





More celebrated than the open-handed 
and munificent Augustus, more admired 
and cherished than the pious Constan- 


tine, to whom is due the first political 
triumph of the Christian faith, Caesar, apart 
from his exploits and personality, lived on as 
a symbol of the empire and the imperial 
sovereignty. The name of Caesar, which 
Aelius Spartianus, in his letter to Diocletian, 
terms ‘‘ duraturum cum aeternitate mundi,” 
was adopted by all the successive masters of 
the Roman world, from Augustus to Romu- 
lus Augustulus, as a denomination of the 
imperial dignity and, after the fall of the 
empire, was revived, as a title, by Charle- 
magne, who, as Ermoldus Nigellius writes, 
““Caesareum primus Francorum nomen 
adeptus.’’ Charlemagne and his German 
successors, opposed in their aspirations to 
dominate a restored Roman Empire, by the 
Byzantine Basileus, by the great feudal lords 
and the Church, declared themselves the heirs 
to Caesar and to Augustus, thereby legaliz- 
ing their installation on the imperial throne. 
Just as the Church based its claim to uni- 
versal spiritual supremacy on the fact that 
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the Pope was the successor of Peter, so the 


medieval emperors asserted secular supremacy 
through their inheritance of the Caesarian 
name, 

The word ‘‘Caesar’’ became therefore a 
symbol of office and in fact even to this day 
it has survived in this sense in the barbarised 
forms of ‘“ Kaiser’’ and ‘‘ Czar.’’ 

Not only the dignity of empire but also 
the authority of the Church contributed to 
the reputation of the name in the Middle 
Ages. ‘‘ Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s,’’ it was said, ‘‘ and unto God 
the things that are God’s’’; and this phrase, 
which defined the limits between secular and 
spiritual power, confirmed the feelings of awe 
and veneration for the founder of the Roman 
Empire. 

Yet another source of the popularity of 
Caesar were the local traditions of hundreds 
of cities, villages, fortresses, encampments 
between the Rhone, the Elbe and the Thames 
which perpetuated through the centuries the 
memory of the first Imperator. Caesar is re- 
puted to be the founder of Florence, Fréjus, 
Friuli (Forum Julii), Seville, the Tower of 
London, the Louvre, Spires, Boppard, Ander- 
nach, Julich, Mainz, Oppenheim, Kastel, 
Tournai, Cambrai, Verdun, Gand, Worcester, 
Magdeburg, Merseburg, Wollin, Wolgast, and 
other cities. In many of these places Caesar 
lived on as a genius loci, sometimes in the 
form of an evil spirit, like Herne the Hunter, 
or the ghost of some famous robber Baron. 

The Chronicon Saronum attributes to 
Caesar the introduction of the worship of the 
moon in the country of the Danes and Wends, 
and the Annales Ryenses assert that he gave 
to the peninsula of Jutland the name of Den- 
mark. When the biographers of Bishop Otto 
of Bamberg collected material for the life of 
that great prince of the Church they dis- 
covered that the inhabitants of the district 
often enacted magical ceremonies before a 
stone column on which was placed a lance 
supposed to have belonged to Caesar. 

Many of these local traditions, testifying to 
the veneration in which Caesar was held, 
persisted at least up to the French Revolution 
and both Voltaire and Napoleon can _ be 
quoted as stating that in their time the 
inhabitants of French villages still spoke of 
the victories and conquests of Caesar. 

Both Arturo Graf and Friedrich Gundolph 
mention, as a curious subsidiary source of 
Caesar’s popularity in the Middle Ages, the 
‘Pharsalia’ of Lucan. At the present time 
Lucan, the rival in poetry of the artist 





° nines 
Emperor, is neglected, and even in Rome 
itself he does not seem to have been held in 
much esteem. ‘‘ Oratoribus magis quam 
poetis adnumerandus,’’ says Quintilian. But 
in the Middle Ages he was frequently trans- 
lated and much admired. In the thirteenth 
century the anonymous author of a life of St. 
Oswald in Latin verse goes so far as to assert 
that the three greatest poets of all time are 
Homer, Walther de Chatillon and Lucan. 

Lucan was a republican because in his time 
republicanism was fashionable just as sceptic. 
ism was fashionable in the days of Voltaire. 
But he is no blind hater of tyrants; he is 
above all an artist. Against the background 
of the grave and dignified Pompey and the 
noble-minded Cato Lucan has placed the 
towering figure of Caesar, a sublime monster 
like the Tamerlane of Marlowe, Richard III 
of Shakespeare, the Satan of Milton, 
Just as Satan and not Adam is the real hero 
of ‘Paradise Lost,’ so Caesar and not 
Pompey is the hero of the ‘ Pharsalia.’ In 
the eyes of the learned critics of the Middle 
Ages Lucan’s unbridled imagination, 
expressed in a cataract of resonant hexa- 
meters, gives an impressive picture of the 
hybris and nemesis of Rome, of the pathos 
of destroyed liberty, of the tragedy of the 
nations and the irresistible march of the 
legions of the fatal conqueror. 

For all these reasons, because the name of 
Caesar represented the dignity and preroga- 
tives of empire, and at the same time the 
power and majesty of Rome, because local 
traditions had perpetuated its memory, be- 
cause the Church had implicitly sanctified it 
and literary influences enhanced it, the figure 
of the founder of the empire dominated all 
medieval thought, philosophy, legend, poetry 
and romance. 

It was natural that medieval poets and 
historians should endeavour to endow this 
mighty but shadowy personality with flesh 
and blood and render it accessible to the 
imagination. Hence the studies of historians 
and philosophers such as Anselm of Canter- 
bury, Otto of Freising, John of Salisbury, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Vincent de Beauvais, Brun- 
etto Latini, Petrarca; and hence the countless 
legends and romances of chivalry that conjure 
up a fantastic and fabulous Caesar, every- 
where a conqueror, not only of nations, of 
giants, of dragons but also of women’s hearts. 
By the Fata Morgana, so one legend runs, he 
becomes the father of Oberon, the King of the 
Fairies; according to other sagas he is the 
father of Judas Maccabaeus, of the knight 
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Cérdier du Cygne, of St. George. He walks | 


on the sea without the assistance of our Lord ; | 
he subdues all Europe and invades India, 
where Prester John goes humbly to meet him, 
pare-headed and unarmed, for his magicians 
had foretold to him that Caesar was destined 
to conquer the whole world. Many of the 
noblest families claimed descent from Caesar’s 
loves; many of their castles and mansions 
were alleged to have been erected by his 
orders, 

The relations of Julius Caesar with Cleo- 
patra seem to have had a great fascination 
for mediaeval poets and the troubadour’s lays 
and the chansons de gestes continually relate 
the passion of the most renowned of all 
warriors for the most beautiful woman of all 
time. The most celebrated of all these poems 
is the ‘Roman de Jules César’ by 
Jéhan de Thuin, which was_ incredibly 
popular in the thirteenth century. It 
begins with a minute description of the 
charms of Cleopatra who, as the poet asserts, 
surpassed in beauty Helen of Troy and Isolde 
of Cornwall. It passes on to depict the 
sufferings of unrequited love and the passion 
of Caesar which Cleopatra virtuously long 
resists, There is a colourful description of 
the famous banquet in which Cleopatra 
drinks the melted pearls and of her journey 
upon the Nile. Only through the intrigues 
of a base intermediary is Caesar able to 
achieve his desires. 

Other legends concerning Caesar can be 
found in the ‘ Roman de Rou,’ ‘le Chanson 
de Roland,’ Gesta Romanorum, ‘ Les Faits 
de César,’ ‘Les Faits des Romans,’ Liber 
Imperialis, ‘ Der Kaiserchronik,’ ‘ Der Lob- 
gesang auf den heiligen Anno,’ commonly 
known as’ ‘Das Annolied,’ La Intelligenza, 
Mirabilia Urbis Romae, ‘Le Triomphe des 
Neuf Preux,’ ‘Le Roman de Flamenca,’ the 
Spanish ‘Libro de los Enxemplos,’ ‘ Les 

roniques d’Angleterre’ de Perceforest, the 
works of Jacot de Forest, the Confessio 

Amantis of Gower and even in the druidical 
poems in Gaelic, known as the ‘ Triades de 
Tagliesin.’ The text of many of these legends 
and romances has been published by Hervieux 
in five volumes under the title of ‘ Les 
Fabulistes latins depuis le sitcle d’ Auguste 
jusqu’ & la fin du Moyen Age.’ Paris, 1864. 
Further tributes to Caesar’s renown may be 
found in Caxton’s preface to Malory’s ‘ Morte 
dArthur’ and also in a Latin poem by 
enne de Rouen of which I will quote the 





following verses : 


Clarus hic eloquio, sensu, virtute, triumphis, 
Clarior in mundi climate nemo fuit. 
Militiae probitas, decus orbis, luxque sofiae, 
Regum sol radians fulguris instar habens. 
Nascitur imperii Romani splendor ab isto, 
Romulidae laudis Caesar origo fuit. 
Splenduit in tantis personis gloria mundi. 


Certainly few historical personages have 
ever been extolled and glorified to such an 
extent as Caesar in the Middle Ages. He is 
the splendid, powerful and wealthy sovereign, 
the ‘‘ magnus, magnificus, potentissimus,”’ 
‘“‘le plus puissant prince du monde,” “ vir 
quo numquam magis bello enituit,’’ ‘‘ acer- 
rimus, strenuus, doctus,’’ ‘‘ le noble, le fort, le 
preux,’’ “‘der herrlichste, der miachtigste, 
kihn, streitbar, from, vermessen,” “il 
sommo principe.’’ With wearisome mono- 
tony recur, over and over again, the phrases, 
‘Tl conquit toute la seigneurie du monde.”’ 
‘“Ensi fut César Empereur de Rome et le 
plus puissant prince du monde.’”’ ‘‘Il eut 
sous lui les trois parties du monde qu’il eut 
toutes conquises.’”” ‘‘ I] conquit en sa vie 
plus que nul homme vivanz.’’ ‘‘ Ni roj ni 
empereur ne fut ainsi conquérant.’’ 

So great was his renown that the Germans 
thought it necessary to annex him to the 
Reich just as, in these latter days, certain of 
them have wished to annex Shakespeare. The 
‘ Kaiserchronik,’ in fact, relates that Caesar, 
through his generosity and nobility of char- 
acter, won the hearts of the German tribes 
against whom he waged war. On his return 
to Rome the Romans rebelled against him, 
whereupon the German barons hastened to his 
rescue. The grateful Caesar therefore went 
afterwards to dwell with his German friends, 
among whom presumably he lived happily 
until his death. 

Leaving aside the realm of poetry, legend 
and romance, I will mention briefly some 
appreciations of Caesar contained in the 
works of the four greatest intellects of the 
Middle Ages, John of Salisbury, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante and Petrarch. 

John of Salisbury (1115-1180) possessed an 
amazing erudition. He was certainly the 
most learned man of his century and his 
knowledge of Latin classical writers was 
extensive and profound. In his ‘ Polycratus 
de nugis curialium et  philosphorum’ 
Caesar is the symbol of the material greatness 
of the world as opposed to the moral and 
spiritual greatness of the Church. He has 
words of deep admiration for the ‘‘ greatest 
of the Emperors,’’ the “‘ conqueror of the 
world,’’ the ‘‘ generous and noble ruler ”’ the 
‘eloquent and cultured military hero,’’ but 
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at the same time he considers that Caesar's Petrarca is the first writer of the 
glory was tarnished by his moral lapses, his | Middle Ages who constructs a strictly 
sexual perversions, his yielding to the blan- | historical figure of Caesar. His bio. 
dishments of the voluptuous Cleopatra. For| graphy of the Imperator contains no 


the pious prelate virtue is greater than the 
triumphs of the flesh and in Caesar’s death 
he sees a retribution for his faults as well as 
a proof of the vanities of human endeavours. 
Caesar tantus eras Quantus et Orbis 
Sed nunc in modico clauderis antro. 

St. Thomas Aquinas, in his ‘ De Regimine 
Principum,’ (circa 1270) pursues also the aim 
of establishing ecclesiastical supremacy over 
secular power and glory. For St. Thomas, 
Caesar’s achievements were ordained by 
Heaven for the purpose of preparing the way 
for the triumph of Christ. His judgment of 
Caesar varies according to the ecclesiastical 
thesis which at the moment he is endeavour- 
ing to maintain. In one passage of his book, 
Caesar, on the strength of a phrase of 
Valerius Maximus, is the virtuous emperor, 
the divinely appointed administrator of jus- 
tice; in another, his fate is a warning to 
tyrants and despots. And again, Caesar is 
the benevolent sovereign, to whom his subjects 
rightly attribute divine honours and, imme- 
diately afterwards, a ruthless tyrant, who 
abused his power and deserved to be assassin- 
ated. Though widely read in Latin litera- 
ture, St. Thomas has no historical sense, no 
comprehension of the significance of the 
Roman world, and his quotations from 
classical authors are often used to support 
points of view at variance with their context. 

For St. Thomas Aquinas the highest ideal 
of mankind is the attainment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; for Dante Alighieri it is the 
reconstruction of the Roman Empire, the 
system of government instituted by Divine 
Providence, whose founder was Julius Caesar 
and whose emblem is the Eagle, the bird of 
God (l’uccello di Dio). 

In the ‘ Divina Commedia’ the eagle-eyed 
Caesar, armed from head to foot (‘‘ Cesare 
armato con gli occhi grifagni’’) wanders in 
the meadows of the unbaptized pagans, since 
Paradise is barred to those who died before 
the coming of Christ, but his assassins, 
Brutus and Cassius, are condemned to eternal 
damnation, along with Judas Iscariot, in the 
lowest pit of hell. The greatest of medieval 
poets, and a sincere Christian to boot, con- 
siders therefore that the crime of killing 
Caesar is equivalent in dastardliness to the 
betrayal of the Saviour of mankind. I am 


legends, no sagas, but is a critical compila- 
tion of the Commentaries, of the writings of 
Cicero, Suetonius, Florus, Velleius Pater. 
culus, etc. It is the merit of Petrarca to have 
dissipated the clouds of incense in which a 
devout Middle Ages had shrouded the his. 
torical figure. ‘The image of Caesar, as 
revealed by Petrarca, stood the test of time 
until the days of Mommsen and modern 
criticism. 

I will conclude with a practical instance of 
what the name of Caesar signified to the man 
of the Middle Ages. On the Saturday before 
Easter in the year 1175 the armies of the 
Lombard League had hemmed the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa into a disastrous posi- 
tion between the Tanaro and the Po, from 
which all escape was precluded. The des- 
truction of the Germans seemed inevitable, 
Barbarossa, however, aware of the supersti- 
tious regard of the Italians for the name of 
Caesar and the eagles, ordered his heralds to 
proclaim that the heir of Caesar was passing 
and that resistance was sacrilege. The 
Italians yielded to the magic of that name 
and the German army escaped. 


G, 


VANS’S DRAGOONS (clxxvii. 443).—In 
the early eighteenth century regiments 
usually bore the name of their Colonel, and 
Evans’s Dragoons was the name borne for a 
period by the regiment now famous as the 4th 
(Queen’s Own) Hussars. 

Raised in 1685 as Berkeley’s Dragoons to 
fight Monmouth, the regiment was known as 
Evans’s Dragoons from October, 1713, until 
May, 1735, this being the period of Major- 
General Evans’s command and the two subse- 
quent years until a new Colonel was ap- 
pointed. Evans’s Dragoons took part in the 
action of Dunblain in the ’15, 

Major-General William Evans fought 
under Marlborough, attaining the rank of 
Major-General in 1710. He was severely 
wounded when charging at the head of the 
cavalry at Dunblain. He was subsequently 
promoted to Lieutenant-General and General. 
Later he was Governor of Chelsea Hospital 
and also held the picturesque sinecure office 
of ‘surveyor of the meltings and clerk of the 
irons’ in the Mint. He died Jan. 29, 1740. 


CATALANI. 





not aware that the life of any human being | 
was ever so highly valued. 





Army Lists only started in 1754, but Dal- 
| ton’s ‘George the First Army 1714-1726, 
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gives a list of officers known to have served 
in the regiment between those dates, in 
which the name of John Lewis does not occur, 
St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE, 

fin the Twelfth Series, beginning at ii. 3 
(July 1, 1916) our correspondent Lirur.-CoLonEL 
bd nf Lestas contributed to our columns, in a 

t number of instalments, an Army List of 
14 preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Artillery Institution, Woolwich, of which he 
sys that “it is believed to be the oldest 
printed Army List in existence.”’] 


NLAND’S ENGLISH EVANGELIST 

(clxxviii. 80).—When St. Erik conquered 
Finland he was accompanied by Henry (or 
(Hendrik), Bishop of Upsala, who introduced 
Christianity into the country. The well 
where, according to popular tradition, the 
first baptisms took place is still called 
Hendrik’s well, and is in the suburbs of Abo. 
St. Henry was slain in 1158 on Lake Kjulo 
by a peasant named Lalli, who chopped off 
the Bishop’s thumb in order to obtain the 
ring which he wore, and this is the origin of 
the bent thumb on the cathedral seal of Abo. 
(See 6S. viii. 181; 12 S. iv. 331; v. 50.) 

In ‘The Brasses of our Homeland 
Churches,’ by W. E. GawrnHorpe, there is an 
illustration of an elaborate Flemish brass, c. 
1450, to St. Henry of Finland at Nousis. 


P. J. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkhamstead. 


INDOWS OVER FIREPLACE (clxxviii. 
9, 49, 87, 103).—There is, or used to 
be, such a window in a ground-floor room in 
the garden quad of Balliol College; a room 
adjoining the gate into St. Giles’. 
C. R. 


AR-TIME PRAYERS: “ ASSWAGE” 
(clxxviii. 80).—The history of the spell- 
ling of the word ‘‘ assuage’ is concisely 
given in the great Oxford Dictionary as fol- 
lows. The forms with w and with wu are al- 
most equally old, those with w being perhaps 
the earliest found. The spelling aswage 1s 
found from the 13th to the 17th century; 
asswage from the 15th to the 18th; swage 
from the 15th to the 17th; asuage from the 
Mth to the 15th; assuage from the 14th cen- 
tury to the present time. 

I suppose that the spelling asswage is 
adopted in the form of prayer lately issued 
because that is the spelling used in the ‘ Book 
of Common Prayer’ of the Church of Eng- 
land. In the last of the “ thanksgivings,’’ 


to be found just before the collects, epistles, 
and gospels, the chief sentence is : 





Yet seeing it hath pleased thee of thy tender 
mercy, upon our weak and unworthy humilia- 
tion, to asswage the contagious sickness where- 
with we lately have been sore afflicted, and to 
restore the voice of joy and health into our 
dwellings: We offer unto thy Divine Majesty 
the sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving. 

It is a thanksgiving ‘‘ for deliverance from 
the Plague, or other common Sickness.”’ 

It was Jonathan who said to his young 
armour-bearer, ‘“‘ there is no restraint to the 
Lord to save by many or by few”’ (1 Samuel 
xiv, 6). 

L. R. M. Stracuan. 

Birmingham University. 

‘““Canst save by many or by few” is, of 
course, a quotation from 1 Sam, xiv. 6, 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


UNERAL CUSTOM: VERSES AT THE 
GRAVE (clxxvii. 478).—The composi-_ 
tion of verses for funerals was probably only 
an occasional eccentricity as S. E. Y. sug- 
gests. No mention of it is to be found in the 
twelve pages devoted to the subject of funeral 
customs and superstitions in Lean’s ‘ Collec- 
tanea,’ 1903, vol. ii, Pt. ii. pp. 587-598. 


J. D. Roieston, F.8.A. 
MONKEYS AS FOOD (clxxviii. 9, 86). — 


The rarity of monkeys being used as a 
food is shown by the fact that the only. 
example of the kind mentioned by K. Hintze 
(‘Geographie und Geschichte der Ernahrung,’ 
1934, 238), who mentions the various animals 
used for human consumption throughout the 
world, is that reported by Willem Jaspert. 
This writer in an article entitled ‘“ Die 
Watschiwokwe, Ein neuentdeckter Neger- 
stamm in Zentralafrika’’ (Die Umschau, 
1929, 33, 208), relates that he witnessed a 
native cut open the abdomen of a living 
monkey and devour its entrails raw. His 
fellow-natives joined him in the feast, and in 
a short time nothing was left of the monkey 
but the hide. 

J. D. Roiieston, m.p. 


HE OWL AS A FOOL (clxxviii. 82).—The 
Oxford Dictionary thus describes the 
transferred and figurative senses of ‘‘ Owl”’: 
Applied to a person in allusion to nocturnal 


habits, to literal or figurative repugnance to 
light, to appearance of gravity and wisdom 


(often with implication of underlying 
stupidity), etc. Hence = wiseacre, solemn 
dullard. 

Here are some of the quotations: ‘‘ Fan- 
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tastik fule. . . Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregu- 
lar’? (1508, Kennedie, ‘ Flyting with Dun- 
bar’); ‘‘ The Owles and Battes of our time, 
either can not, or will not see it ’’ (1579); ‘‘I 
bad thee vile Owle, goe learne me the tenure 
of the Proclamation ’’ (1606, Shakespeare, 
‘Troilus and Cressida’ II. i, 99); ‘‘I was 
a great Owl for not falling in love before 
now ’’ (1694); ‘‘ It vexes one to see so fine a 
poet make such an owl of himself ’’ (1847, 
Leigh Hunt). 
L, R. M. Srracwan. 


HRASE: ‘THE BOOT IS ON THE 
OTHER LEG”’ (elxxviii. 81).—The 
Oxford Dictionary, in a volume that was 
completed in 1888, marks the phrase “‘ the 
boot is on the other leg ’’ as obsolete, which is 
rather astonishing, and gives only one illus- 
trative quotation, presumably the earliest 
that had been found, from Sir Thomas More 
(1533): ‘‘ That their wordes should haue twoo 
senses, and one boote serue for either legge.”’ 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 
Birmirgham University. 


AINTERS’ LOVE OF ANIMALS 
(clxxvii. 479; clxxviii. 34).—In this con- 
nection one remembers the French ‘‘ peintre 
de bétes et béte de peintre,’’ which for those 
who have not the use of the language of our 
good Allies may be rendered ‘‘a painter of 
beasts and a beast of a painter.’ 


Crecit BrooxkIne. 
Twyford Abbey, N.W.10. 


MEMORABLE LINES (clxxviii. 81).— 
Since the 1914-18 conflict these four makers 
of verse penned lines which may be said to be 
quotable currency wherever the English lan- 
guage is spoken. To say nothing of innumer- 
able war memorials, upon which are per- 
manently recorded their happy phrases: 
Rupert Brooke (Epitaph on Isle of 
Skyros), Lawrence Binyon, Henry Newbolt, 
John Masefield. 
Wma. Jaccarp. 


A PORTRAIT OF FIELDING (clxxviii. 
63).—Leslie Stephen in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
Xviii, 422, says: 

The only authentic portrait of Fielding is 
from a pen-and-ink sketch by Hogarth, taken 
from memory, or, accordirg to Murphy, whose 
account was contradicted by Steevens and Ire- 
land, from a profile cut in popes by a lady. It 
was engraved by Basire for Murphy’s edition 
of F’s works. 


A. R. Bayzey. 








i, 


“RUNNY” (clxxviii. 63, 105), — Th 

‘N.E.D.’ derives Fun, sb. “ probably f, 
Fun v. (Perh. a dialectal pronune. of Fon y,, 
to befool—not recorded after 15th c.), Dr, 
Johnson, 1755, stigmatizes ‘‘ Fun”? as “a Jow 
cant word.”” Under ‘ Funny,” adjective, 
‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘2, Curious, queer, odd, 
strange. Collog.”’ 

1806 Metcalfe in Owen Wellesley’s Desp, 899, 
This study to decrease our influence is funny, 
1 cannot understand it. : 

1838 James-Robber i, .That was a funny slip 
of mine, 

1855 Ld. Houghton in Life (1891) 1. xi, §97 
Lady Ellesmere was very funny about Mrs, 
Gaskell, wanting very much to see her, and 
yet quite shy about it. 

1889 N.W. Linc. Gloss. (ed, 2) s.v. “To keap 
fun’rals waaitin’ time efter time is a strange 
funny way for a parson to go on.” 


A, R. Baytey. 


ARRIAGE OF RELIGIOUS AFTER 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MON- 
ASTERIES (clxxviii. 81).—Mr. Geoffrey 
Baskerville, in his ‘ English monks and the 
suppression of the monasteries,’ gives, with 
chapter and verse, many instances of monks 
and nuns marrying. We in Pembrokeshire 
cannot forget that Barlow, the first Protestant 
bishop of St. David’s, had been a friar and 

his wife a nun. 

Davip SaLmoy. 
Narberth, Pem, 


es MEND YOUR P’s AND Q’s”’ (clxxviii. 
44).—There are two explanations of 
this proverb : 

1. It is said to originate from the tavern 
beer-cellar slate, upon which was chalked 
‘*P’s’? (Pints) and ‘‘Q’s’’ (Quarts), as 
headings to two columns. Credit customers’ 
names were inscribed beneath, with a tick or 
stroke against each quantity supplied. 

2. The expression is thought to refer to 
hairdressing fashions of olden days, as 
‘toupées’? (artificial locks of hair) and 
‘* queues ”’ (pig-tails), 

Wma. JAGcarD. 


This saying is of remote origin and uncer- 
tain meaning, ; 
It appears in Thos. Dekker’s ‘ Satire 
Matrix’ (1602), as ‘‘ For now thou art m 
thy Pee and Que.”’ ; 
Saml. Rowlands, in ‘Knave of Hearts 
(1612), makes one of his characters say :— 
Bring in a quart of Maligo right true; 
And look, you rogue, that it be Pee ard Kew. 
In Hannah Cowley’s ‘Who's the Dupe! 
(1779), I. ii. it occurs as:— 
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You must mind your P’s and Q’s. 
Two possible explanations [ut supra). 
A third meaning attaches to this extract | 
from Wm. Combe’s ‘ Dr. Syntax’s Tour’ :— | 
And I full five-and-twenty year 
Have always been schoolmaster here; 
And almost all you know and see 
Have learned their P’s and Q’s from me. 
G. M. 


MARRIAGE OF OFFSPRING NOT RE- 
LATED BY AFFINITY (clxxviii. 81). 
—I would refer your correspondent to 
the remarkable book by Alfred Henry Huth, 
who did much towards the passing of the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister’s Bill, published in 
1887: ‘The Marriage of Near Kin,’ which 
deals exhaustively with the whole subject. 


Epwarp HERoN-ALLEN 


A case of the kind is recorded, though at 
the moment I cannot trace names, place, and 
date. It is memorable because of the legal 
complications. A widower, with adult son, 
met a widow, with adult daughter. The 
widower married the daughter, and the son 
espoused the widow. This criss-cross union 
resulted in a tangled maze of legal relation- 
ship of all four to each other, which created 
the conundrum: Can a man become his own 
grandfather? Or a woman her own grand- 
mother ? 

Wma. JAaGGaRD. 
ALBUMS (clxxviii. 13, 48, 71).—See A. P. 
Herbert’s essay on this subject in ‘ Gen- 
eral Essays’ recently published. 


Epwarp HEron-ALLen. 


NETILES AND GERMAN USE (elxxvii. 

279).—In Hans Christian Andersen’s 
fairy tale ‘ The Wild Swans,’ the princess has 
to weave shirts out of nettles for her brothers, 
who have been changed into wild swans by a 
witch. When all the shirts are complete, she 
throws them upon the backs of the swans, who 
recover their human form. But she had not 
enough nettles to make the second sleeve of 
the shirt for the youngest brother, so he had 
a swan’s wing instead of an arm. Andersen’s 
fairy tales were largely of his own invention, 
but sometimes were founded on folk-lore. 


M. H. Donps. 
(HURCH MOUNDS (clxxvii. 136, 176, 197, 
285, 352, 465, clxxviii. 52).—May I cite 


yet another instance from Hooton Roberts, 
Yorkshire (W.R.)? 





JOSEPH E. Morais. 


The Library. 


The Reviewing and Criticism of Books. By 
Frank Swinnerton. (J. M. Dent & Sons. 
1s. 6d. net.) 


HE old, perhaps a little time-worn, 
reviewer cannot but open with interest 
this account of what a comparatively young 
man thinks about an occupation, which, 
assuredly one of necessity, and pursued now 
for many generations, is still, it would seem, 
on its trial. Mr. Swinnerton distinguishes 
between criticism and reviewing—a sound dis- 
tinction which aroused hopes in us that the 
essay, clever and suggestive though it is, did 
not quite fulfil. On the whole, its reproofs 
and counsels are less applicable to reviewing 
than to criticism, yet the grievances are 
mostly lodged in the field of the reviewer. 
They spring, as we all know, from two 
sources: first, the trade-nexus, wherein 
author, publisher, periodical and reviewer 
find themselves all involved together; 
secondly, the various imperfections in the 
make-up, intellectual and moral, of the so 
often peccant reviewer himself. We wonder 
whether—and this was what we hoped Mr. 
Swinnerton was going to argue out—some 
improvement might not be effected by develop- 
ing fully the distinction between reviewer and 
critic. This would at once throw greater 
weight on the “hack” review, establish it 
more definitely as a separate, humbler form 
of critical industry, and perhaps, by that 
very fact, promote honesty in it, and, within 
its proper range, competence, Its main pur- 
pose would be to set forth the contents of a 
book; more seldom to pronounce judgment. 
Mr. Swinnerton evidently has something of 
the kind in view in his excellent concludin 
advice to the reviewer, with its shrewd an 
careful indications how far reviewing may 
and should approximate to criticism. His 
further excellent advice concerning the use 
of the imagination in estimating a book is 
here much in po’nt. For, we think, it has not 
sufficiently been noticed that the imagination 
—if its functioning is to be real, not merel 
an illusory activity productive of variegat 
verbiage—requires time. Though he occa- 
sionally adverts to works of another order, it 
is clear that Mr. Swinnerton has in mind 
chiefly the novel. | Now, we would stoutly 
affirm that no novel of any worth at all can 
be justly appraised, even by the most experi- 
enced and imaginative reviewer, without 
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being read through at least twice. In fact, 
many of Mr, Swinnerton’s deserved strictures 
on reviewers are so deserved, we believe, from 
their remarks having behind them no more 
than a single perusal. Here we approach the 
standpoint of the critic, and work of the kind 
initiated by Sainte-Beuve; and the observa- 
tion that all this is beyond possibility for the 
ordinary reviewer emphasizes this difference 
from the critic as truly radical. Wherefore 
our own suggestion would be that the writer 
of a notice (we are thinking here principally 
of the novel) should definitely decide within 
himself whether he shall write as reviewer— 
and well for him if he takes the line Mr. 
Swinnerton draws out—or as critic, 

But what Arnold Bennett and some other 
notable writers have achieved as “star” 
reviewers, in giving notices of books ‘‘ news 
value ’’ itself demonstrates that the review 
which is, or can successfully e as, real 
criticism is what both publishers and public 
like. There is no time to lose over well- 
weighed estimation; one must catch readers’ 
eyes and fancy. And again, who would 
choose to be the hack reviewer when he has 
the chance to write with the air of a critic? 
It is a tiresome situation. The corrective, 
we think, must come—and indeed does come 
—from the public. The public does not take 
reviews of fiction, or in general highly spiced 
reviews, over seriously, The name of the 
reviewer may sometimes actually raise a 
query as to the worth of his opinion. And 
then, as Mr. Swinnerton truly observes, there 
is the ‘‘ wayward, exquisitely unpredictable, 
but in the end unshakable human mystery 
known as Taste’? which ‘‘is not an aca- 
demic preserve.”’ Taste over-rides printed 
opinions in many cases, sometimes most sur- 
prisingly, and is, we think, for literature of 
the day in its day not to be effectively guided. 
Theories, principles, criticism in its true 
sense, are useful only, in direct application, 
for considering the literature of the past. Is 
this to be regretted? We do not think so, 
and all the less because of that leavening of 
intellectual dishonesty in reviewing which 
Mr, Swinnerton, in common with many 
observers, indignantly deplores. 

In two places—rather in passing—he puts, 
as we think, his finger on two defects which 
are more characteristic of our own day than 

ey were of past times, of which the remedy 

ould mean some good measure of improve- 





ment. Noting that Lamb loved books, he 
that ‘‘Few modern aesthetes love anythi 
and among his concluding suggestions is 
remark; ‘‘ Proportion is the critic’s need,’ 
We do not think capacity for real enje 
of literature has in general greatly sunk; 


it seems to us to have done so in writers occu. 


pied with criticism. A want of sense of 


peppertion is surely one of the most crying 


efects of the age, whether we look at li 
ture or at ordinary life. is 
This essay was composed as the ninth of the 


J. M. Dent Memorial lectures, for 1939. Since 


it was not possible to have the lecture deliy- 
ered that year the continuity of the series has 
been preserved by having it printed, 


Tue Oxford Press have just brought out 
a new edition of their Note-book with Dia- 
grams for Use during Attendance at Red Cross 
Courses of First Aid (2s. 6d. net). This was 
published first in 1914, consisting of a series 
of diagrams—reproductions of those shown | 
lectures—prepared by Dr. Georges pep: 
The diagrams illustrate both so much 
mentary Anatomy as is necessary to be known 
for First Aid and methods of bandaging, ete. 
They have been re-drawn for this edition by 
Mr. H. 8. Edwards, and, of much larger size 
than are those provided in First Aid manu 
They should be correspondingly more 
There is virtually no letterpress, 
space being left for the student to write in 
his own notes. It was a good idea, besides 
the blank right-hand pages, to put im a few 
blank leaves at the end for notes on Nursing or 
kindred matters, 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. © ~~ 

We beg leave to state that we do not. under- 
take to return communications which, for aby 
reason, we do not print. : 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always fo 
give their names and addresses, for the 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. ‘ 

When answering a query, or referring to aa 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to gi 
theses—immediately after the exact 
the numbers of the series volume and 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manacer will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N & Q’ to” 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 


aia 
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